z3o                 CONTEMPORARY ESSAYS.

'Kousseau made the philosophy of the eighteenth
century; I make that of the nineteenth.' Condorcet
saw in the revelations of physical science discoveries
which would, he expected, in a few generations change
the whole conditions of society. Famine would be
unknown, and human life would be protracted to a
duration almost rivalling that ascribed to the patri-
archs. Science was to introduce for humanity the
golden age of the future.

Condorcet did little more than make suggestions
and prophecies. He was followed by others who
made Socialism a religion, a philosophy, and a science.
We cannot enter into the details of the transcendental
theories of Charles Fourier. They were extravagant
and fantastical, yet founded on some plain facts and
some obvious truths. He saw harmony in the uni-
verse, but man not in harmony with the universe;
and this he ascribed to the free will of man, which,
acting in ignorance, gave human life an impulse
contrary to the divine impulse. Philosophers and
moralists had taught hitherto that some instincts are
good and some bad; that some therefore are to Ibe
developed, and others suppressed. But the instincts
which we call bad are as indelible, Fourier says, and
of as high an origin as those which we call good.
They must have a place in the general harmony.
Their existence ought to be a blessing, and not a
curse. Society should be constituted so that all per-
sons be brought into harmony with the universal
order. Man is regarded as the miniature or image of
the Great Being. The divinely-inspired passions are
said to be thwarted in their development by the